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THE ART JOURNAL. 



deer-skin, with long toes and high heels, which last with the clog 
are red. 

To the reign of Louis XIII. belongs the funnel-shaped boot a 
entonnoir, which succeeded the high military boot of the Valois, of 
soft leather fitting close to the leg. The courtiers of Louis XIII. 
wore the tops of their boots falling over and filled with lace, as we 
see in the engravings of Abraham Bosse. Louis XIV. wore the 
military boots, and in such, whip in hand, appeared before his Par- 
liament. To this reign of Louis XIV. belongs the kettle-shaped 
boot a chaudron, such as we see portrayed in the battle-pieces of 
Van der Meulen ; and the still heavier postilion's boots, represented 
by the same artist, when he paints the royal party taking a drive in 
the cumbrous coach, drawn by four grey horses. These boots are 



so strong and heavy that a postilion, if thrown from his horse, would 
escape unhurt, even if the carriage-wheels passed over his leg. They 
were yet to be seen in the old posting days between Calais and Paris. 

Fig. 14 is the black leather'shoe of Louis XIV., with red heels 
and buckle, as represented in his portrait by Rigaud. 

Next comes the Regency. The type given (Fig. 1 5) has pointed 
heels, resembling a peg-top — toufiins they were styled ; but in the 
eighteenth century fashion ran riot, and it is difficult to assign a 
limit to its various vagaries (Fig. 16). The ladies' shoes were of 
gros de Naples, charged with ornaments, embroidered in silver 
rocaille style, and the slippers {mules) of velvet or figured stuffs, 
high heels, both red and white. 

(To be continued.) 



THE NEW INDIA-MUSEUM, LONDON. 



THE India-Museum, formerly located in Downing Street, has 
been removed to South Kensington. The geography, climate, 
natural productions in the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms ; 
the scenery, inhabitants, and institutions of India, are all illustrated 
in this Museum, as well as the various branches of Indian Art. 

Of the splendid and delicate products of the looms of India, of 
the skill and fancy of the inlaid metal-work, of the patient elabora- 
tion of the carvings, of the beauty of the silver filigrees, and of the 
barbaric splendour of the jewelry, and precious though usually ill- 
cut gems, it would be needless to speak. That portion of the dis- 
play which may prove the most instructive to the Art-workman is 
the series of statuettes and rilievi — some in brass, some in bronze, 
some in stone, some in wood — which is to be found in the upper 
gallery. They demand very careful study. For the most part we 
have a conventional treatment of the human form as an accessory, 
rather than as a main object of Art. The elaborate minuteness 
with which devout monks, gifted with a sense of Art, illuminated 
their stories and missals, is outdone by the cabinet-work detail of 
Indian idolatry. At times an idea seems to detach itself from the 
complex ensemble, and to stand out in more distinct form. Such 
is the case with two remarkable figures of a serpent-deity, in each 
of which a gigantic snake, coiled and recoiled, forms a background 
for a human figure, and extends over the head of the latter an 
enormous hood, like that of the cobra, but furnished, one with 
seven, and one with eight, distinct serpent-heads. The elephant- 
headed god, moreover, is frequently represented with great power. 

The Art-objects which no doubt will attract the chief attention 



by those who regard Art mainly in its philosophic aspect, are those 
sculptures from Peshawur which combine Grecian and Indian 
characteristics. The very date of these figures is as yet undecided, 
a convenient" margin of about a thousand years being left for the 
determination. They are not devoid of beauty. But the chief 
source of curiosity with regard to them is the question whether 
they are the work of Grecian workmen, whose taste and style had 
been modified by Indian influences, or whether they are to be attri- 
buted to Indian artists, whose imagination had been raised and 
kindled by coming in contact with Greek taste. The subject will, 
no doubt, receive full discussion, as its relation to the general his- 
tory and theory of Art is of an importance not easy to exaggerate. 

The Collection of Arms is very beautiful and highly instructive, 
whether as regards the quaint and varied forms of the weapons, or 
the costly elaboration with which many of them are ornamented. 

The Natural History Collection, in the Animal Department, is 
, small, but arranged with great judgment. The fishes and the in- 
sects are especially well mounted. The natural history of the silk- 
worm is illustrated by the moths, eggs, and cocoons, of various 
species of the insect. Textile fabrics from vegetable fibre are dis- 
played by a natural transition from those of silk and of hair. All 
the economical botany of India is abstracted and tabulated in 
accessible glass cases. The superb carpets, the gorgeous silks, 
velvets, and cloths of gold and silver, the gossamer-like muslins, 
the useful cottons, are displayed in the upper gallery ; where are 
also our old acquaintance the golden throne, and the model of a 
tiger eating a European. 



WYCLIFFE, NEAR ROKEBY. 



J. M. W. Turner, R.A., Painter. 



John Pye, Engraver. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT, in his poem " Rokeby," has made his 
readers acquainted with much of the scenery of this pictu- 
resque corner of Yorkshire : but a very special interest is associated 
with the village, or hamlet, of Wycliffe, situated between two and 
three miles from Greta Bridge, and about five from Barnard Castle, 
for there was born, in 1334, John de Wycliffe, the " Morning Star 
of the Reformation," and one of the earliest translators of the 
Bible, many of whose descendants and family were buried in the 
church of the parish. In the rectory-house there is kept as an heir- 
loom a portrait of the great reformer, assumed to have been painted 
by Sir Anthony More, though this painter did not come to England 
till more than a century and a half posterior to Wycliffe's death. 

The engraving here introduced is from one of the numerous 
drawings made by Turner about half a century ago, for his series 



of Yorkshire views. The scene seems to have been sketched from 
one of the banks of the " restless Greta," which winds its way with 
rapidity through this lovely valley, and at every turn discloses some 
fresh point of picturesque beauty. On the high ground in the dis- 
tance is Wycliffe Hall, standing in a park embellished with masses 
of grand old trees that give to it great richness. Turner has 
painted the Hall with the sun descending behind it, and throwing 
long shadows from the trees on to the greensward. In the fore- 
. ground, which consists of a succession of large grey boulders, are 
some women driving homewards a flock of geese, and a waggon and 
horses, whose driver is lifting a female from the vehicle. Through 
the vista of trees on the right a portion of a cottage is visible. The 
composition is a sweet bit of scenery treated with the painter's 
fine poetic feeling. 



